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All communications intended. for the Editor must be addressed to the 
EpiTor of THE BOOKMAN, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C., at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
Sor that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH 
of DecemBer will be noticed in the January number; books 
received subsequently and up to the 15TH JaNuARY in the 
FEBRUARY number. 


NEWS NOTES. 


A volume of essays by the late Professor Drummond 
will be issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton on Dec. 
1oth. The title of the book is ‘“ Addresses on Chris- 
tianity,” hitherto unpublished. It will contain introductory 
sketches by Ian Maclaren and Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


We hear that Lord Charles Beresford and his colla- 
borateur, Mr. Wilson, have discovered over a hundred 
hitherto unpublished letters of Nelson’s, with which they 
will enrich the work upon the great seaman upon which 
they are engaged. 


Mr. Mackenzie Bell has been so fortunate as to secure 
for his forthcoming book on Christina Rossetti a striking 
portrait of the poetess, painted by James Collinson, and a 
drawing of her by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, neither of which 
has been published before. The book will also contain a 
photograph of Christina and her mother that was taken as 
far back as 1863 by “ Lewis Carroll” (the Rev. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson), as well as numerous letters from 
Christina Rossetti which throw an intimate light upon her 
personality. 


Mr. A. J. Butler, who is so well known in the varied 
capacities of a translator of Dante, a translator of Marbot’s 
‘** Memoirs,” as an Alpine climber, and as an Inspector of 
Schools, is now engaged in translating a German book of 
ethnology, in which the illustrations will form a curious 
revelation to many students. 


Mr. George Gissing, who has been in Italy for some 
weeks past, staying at Siena, is at present at Naples. He 
is on his way to Sicily, where he will stay for some time. 
Mr. Gissing’s next novel will be entitled “The Town 
Traveller.” 


Messrs. Dent and Co. are shortly to publish a little 
volume on Perugia, written by Miss Margaret Symonds and 
Miss Duff Gordon. Apart from the merits of the book, 
there is a peculiar interest in the literary associations of the 
two writers—both of them still very young. Miss Symonds 
is the daughter of the late John Addington Symonds, whose 
many books treating of Italy are so familiar to all. Miss 


Duff Gordon has a singular distinction as being of the fifth 
generation of women writers in her family. Her aunt, Mrs. 
Ross, with whom she lives in a delightful villa near Florence, 
wrote “Early Days Recalled” and a still more delightful 
book, “ Three Generations of a Norfolk Family.” The 
three generations in question were her mother, her grand- 
mother, and her great-grandmother. Her mother was Lady 
Duff Gordon, who wrote books on Egypt, and translated 
“The Amber Witch.” Lady Duff Gordon’s mother was the 
famous Sarah Austin, the wife of the distinguished jurist, 
acd herself the writer and translator of many important 
books. Mrs. Austin’s rendering of Leopold von Ranke’s 
“‘ History of the Popes,” it will be remembered, was made 
the subject of one of Macaulay’s brilliant essays. Sarah 
Austin was the daughter of Mrs. Taylor, of Norwich; Mrs. 
Taylor was a pleasant writer in her day on many subjects, 
and was the wife of the man who, even before Carlyle, 
introduced German literature to the British publis. 


Rumour says that a distinguished litiérateur and 
journalist is engaged on a life of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. 


Mr. W. W. Jacobs is engaged in writing one more novel 
with his usual flavour of the sea. When that is finished, he 
proposes, in succeeding work, to make a determined effort 
to get away from boats and sailors and salt water. 


Mr. Barry Pain wiil lecture at the Birkbeck Institution, 
Chancery Lane, on the 8th of December, on ‘‘ ‘The Humour 
of Women.” By-the-bye, an article describing this excellent 
Institution, written by Mr. McKenzie, will appear in the 
Windsor Magazine for February. 


Messrs. Ward and Lock wiil issue in a few days another 
of Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s booklets, “ The Apples of Sin.” 
Mr. Kernahan is having an immense vogue at this moment 
with a large section of the religious public, and Messrs. 
Ward and Lock have republished the separate parts of his 
“ Book of Strange Sins,” in pretty sixpenny volumes with 
very considerable success. 


Mr. W. Pett Ridge’s new story, “ Mord Emly,” will run 
through the pages of 7o-Dzy in serial form, commencing in 
January. Messrs. Pearson are to publish it in book form. 


The “Literary Year-Book,” projected by Mr. George 


Allen, has a new editor for its next issue ia the person of - 


Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs, who is well known as the 
editor and author of many interesting books and as a con- 
‘tributor to the Asheneum, has many qualifications for 
making such a book thoroughly useful. He proposes to 
embody many new features, including the names of literary 
reference books, the newspapers that review books, book- 
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sales of the year, and soon. ‘The volume will also contain 
a selected list of classical works published in 1897. 


It was only quite recently that Mr. Frank Mathew, the 
brilliant young Irish novelist—grandson of the famous 
“ Father Mathew,” and nephew of the well-known judge of 
the same name—succeeded Mr. Burgin as the writer of the 
“ Diary of a Bookseller” in Zo-Day, when Mr. Burgin was 
appointed to an editorial chair in Mr. Pearson’s book- 
publishing department. Zv-Day has not been able to avail 
itself long of Mr. Mathew’s pen, for we hear that, in conse- 
quence of the recent changes that have taken place, he has 
already resigned. 


Mr. Frank Mathew has written a new romance under the 
title of “ A Lady’s Sword.” 


The publishers are sometimes able to gauge the effects of 
reviews upon the sale of their books in a somewhat humorous 
way. Not very long ago Mr. Edward Clodd’s “‘ Primer of 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S STUDY. 


Evolution ” was published by Messrs. Longmans, and was 
reviewed in a contemporary under the title of ‘“ From Gas 
to Genius.” Orders poured in very rapidly from all quar- 
ters, most of them asking for a book entitled ‘‘ From Gas to 
Genius.” In some cases embarrassment was caused by a 
bookseller’s collector emphatically declining to accept a 
book bearing so different a title as “A Primer of 
Evolution,” 


The January part of Chamblers’s Journal will contain an 
article tracing ** The Fate of Sir Walter Scott’s Manuscripts ” 
through the hands of their various possessors, such as 
Constable, Cadell, and others, with the various sums paid 
for each when they changed hands. The present possessors 
of most of the manuscripts of the novels and poems can be 
quite easily traced. 


For the souvenir of “La Poupée,” which is being pre- 
pared for wide distribution to patrons of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Mr. Phil May, Mr. Raven Hill, Mr. 
Dudley Hardy, and Mr. Lewis Baumer have been com- 
missioned to furnish sketches. Several well-known authors 


have contributed to the letterpress, which is to include 
some gems of profound thought from the brain of Miss 
Corelli. 


In Cosmopolis for January next, a symposium will appear 
on the “Society of the Future.” The English article will 
be by Mr. Hyndman, the French by M. Jaurés, and the 
German by Herr Liebknecht. ; 


One of the most interesting books published in Paris 
during last month is “La Volonté de Vivre,” by Victor 
Charbonnel. The author was, until quite recently, a Roman 
Catholic priest, but he made himself exceedingly unpopular 
in certain quarters by his outspoken articles on Christian 
Socialism, and he has been compelled to Jeave the Church. 
Victor Charbonnel is numbered among Jes jeunes, and has 
been a frequent contributor to the brightest of all the 
younger reviews, Za Mercure de France. He has already 
published two books, the story of his attempt to arrange a 
Congress of Religions for the Exhibition of 1900, and a 
volume of essays on the New Mysticism. ‘ La 
Volonté de Vivre” is the author’s manifesto of 
intellectual freedom. 


The monument recently erected in Paris to 
Guy de Maupassant has revived the old con- 
troversy as to his position in literature. It would 
seem that Frenchmen still hesitate to give him 
the high place that has been accorded to him 

- in this country. Rémy de Gourmont, one of 
the best known of the younger critics, speaks 
of him sarcastically as an amusing but mono- 
tonous writer possessed of a purely mechanical 
talent. 


Catulle Mendés, whose dramatic criticisms 
certainly constitute his best work, has just 
published the second volume of ‘'L’Art au 
Théatre,” a collection of criticisms contributed 
to various papers. Mendés' judgments in 
dramatic matters now carry quite as much 
weight as those of Sarcey or Lemaitre. He is more in 
harmony with new ideas than either of the older writers. 


Theodor de Wyzewa, a most accomplished critic whose 
work deserves to be better known in this country, has just 
issued the second series of his “ Ecrivains Etrangers.” 


Pierre Loti’s new volume, “ Figures et Choses qui pas- 
saient,” is a collection of scraps from a note-book, mostly 
written when he was staying in the Pays Basque preparing 
the matter for his novel “ Ramuntcho.” His new book 
certainly contains examples of his finest writing. It would 
be difficult to find in any of his novels a more exquisite 
chapter than “‘ Messe de Minuit,” the description of mid- 
night mass in a small village in the Pyrenees. 


Anatole France has published the second volume of the 
series he entitles Histoire Contemporaine, “ Le Manne- 
quin d’Osier ” is not such a successful or such a pleasant 
book as “‘ L’Orme du Mail,” to which it forms a kind of 
sequel, but it contains many of those delightful pictures of 
clerical life which he has made his peculiar study. 
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Early next year the Kelmscott Press will be closed. 
Some books will be turned out before then, among others 
an account by William Morris of the foundation of the 
Press, and a collection of early German woodcuts. On 
the whole it is well that the business should be given up, 
now that its master-spirit can no longer inspire and control 
it. 


A new weekly has been started in New York, called 
L’Enfant Terrible. ts projectors describe it as devoted to 
“ humour for humour’s sake.” Other comic journals have 
evidently ulterior motives. The editors are Mr. Gelett 
Burgess, Mr. Oliver Herford, the son of the eminent divine 
of that name, and Mr. J. J. Roche. 


Mr. A. Giraud Browning, hon. secretary of the French 
Hospital, Victoria Park Road, N.E,, asks if any readers of 
.THE Bookman can help him to find a copy of the sermon 
preached by Philippe Ménard, minister of the French 
Chapel Royal, St. James, on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Hospital for Poor French Protestants and its chapel, 
onthe 12th November, 1718. The sermon was ordered by 
the Court of Directors to be printed. Mr. Browning has 
found an entry of the cost of the printing-bill, 414, but 
though he has searched the British Museum, Dr. Williams’s 
library, and several other likely places, he has not been able 
to find a copy of the sermon. \ 


A new book by Gertrude Atherton, the author ot 
“ Patience Sparhawk,” entitled “ Millions of Bubbles,” will 
be published soon by Messrs. Service and Paton. 


The newest compilation of Ruskin enthusiasts is nearly 
ready. It is called “The Bible References of John 
Ruskin.” Miss M. and Miss E. Gibbs have selected and 
arranged the passages, by permission of the author. The 
publisher is, of course, Mr. George Allen. 


It is proposed to issue Scandinavian, Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, and even Greek supplements to Cosmofo/is during 
next year. 


Mrs. Lynch writes to us from Paris respecting Mr. 
Benjamin Swift’s criticism, in our November issue, of her 
Fortnightly Review article on “ Amitié Amoureuse,” wherein 
she connected the hero of that correspondence with Guy 
de Maupassant. After disclaiming any share in dis- 
covering the aileged connection, she writes: “ An 
advanced copy of the book was sent to me for review 
as the correspondence of Guy de Maupassant. I heard 
the letters discussed as Maupassant’s by persons I have 
the ‘naiveté’ to regard as authorities upon all matters 
relating to French literature, otherwise it would never 
have occurred to me that they had anything whatever to 
do with him. The information came to me from the best 
of academical, as well as of commercial sources, and at 
that time was supported on all sides by comment and 
appreciation. The rumour was not, as Mr. Swift asserts, 
‘that the authoress availed herself of some of Guy de 
Maupassant’s phrases,’ but emphatically that Philippe’s 
letters were his, and this ramour spread from ‘ persons who 
ought to know.’ I received the book officially as the 


‘Swift is mistaken in his statement that a letter describes 


correspondence of Maupassant and the lady who now pro- 
fesses to be the sole author, and the explanation I was 
given of the discrepancies, the quotations and mention of 
Maupassant here and there, I inserted in my article, namely, 
that the correspondence had been largely arranged. Mr. 


minutely a visit of Maupassant to the lady. There is no 
such description. Maupassant is merely mentioned among 
the names of distinguished persons who played with Héiéne’s 
toys. My article was written and despatched within a few days 
of the book’s appearance (last February), so that I had no 
time to profit by the doubts expressed several months later, 
and it was only since its publication in the Fortnightly 
Review that I learnt the letters are now regarded as a 
brilliant fiction. But in this matter, however deplorable and 
exasperating the error may be, my ‘ naiveté’ has been shared 
with my betters, and I beg‘to deny the precipitate 
charge of Mr. Swift of ‘professing to have discovered’ 
anything about the matter. I neither knew Maupassant 
nor the lady, and relied upon the information of those who 
knew a and whose names fully justified my faith in the 
rumour.’ 


MONTHLY REPORT OF THE 
BOOK TRADE. 


OcTOBER 25TH TO NOVEMBER 20TH, 1897. 


WHOLESALE, 


Whether trade can be called good or not, one thing 
is certain—an enormous quantity of literature is being 
purchased by the reading public. In years gone by such 
a state of things would have meant fortunes to the 
publishers, but competition among them, and among 
booksellers, reduces the producing and selling of books to 
a bare living. Coming to the state of trade, this may be 
said to be satisfactory, as trade goes nowadays. At the 
beginning of the period under review it was very. good, 
but, as is usual, fell off as November advanced. There is 
little alteration to chronicle in the colonial and foreign 
trade, which continues to be fairly active. It would 
gladden the heart of the statistician could he ascertain the 
number of tons avoirdupois of six shilling novels that 
have been sold since the commencement of this now 
popular form of publication. It is still #+e leading line of 
the bookseller. “The Christian” has been the favourite 
of late, but has now a serious rival (from a trade standpoint) 
in “ The Beth Book,” which is the most popular work of 
the moment. There does not appear to be a third novel to 
approach these in the number sold. There is much need 
for improvement in the titles of books ; not orthographically 
(although many are far from blameless in this respect), but 
as regards conveying some idea, to say the least, of the 
nature and contents of the book. Unfortunately, in many 
instances, the. title is absolutely no guide at all in this 
matter, and the bookseller has little time for examining the 
work to discover its object and scope. A monosyllable 
such as, for instatice, “ Max” or ‘'Styles” is no great help 
in this direction. A short sub-title would, in most cases, 
remove the difficulty in question. 

Fairy tales of various kinds are being bought freely, but 
it is noticeable that the older ones are being passed over 
this year. 
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There is quite a craze for children’s books with illus- 
trations of oddities—impossible, nightmare-like creatures. 


‘Tenniel’s “ Mock-Turtle ” (see “ Alice in Wonderland ”) is, 


comparatively, a respectable combination beside some of 
the more recent creations. 

The old English classics and plays are just now receiving 
considerable attention. There is a fair demand for two 
new editions of the Spectator, and for the volumes of 
Dent’s “Temple Classics” and ‘Temple Dramatists.” 
The Waverley Novels are not selling so freely as the 
enquiries of a few weeks back seemed to promise. Six- 
penny novels are again to the fore. Editions in this form 
of “Sohn Halifax,” “ Lorna Doone,” and ‘‘'The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,’ have sold in large numbers. 

The long looked-for “ Queen Victoria,” by R. R. Holmes, 
has now been issued. The orders had, in most cases, been 
booked for months in advance of publication. Many of 
the Christmas numbers of weekly periodicals have been 
| This means a 
tremendous amount of cartage and packing - fr: a ‘small 


return. 


4 


The December magazines are being issued in “large 
quantities, many of them being double 
or Christmas: numbers, which leads 
in some cases to an increased sale. + 
Subjoined is. list of popular books. . - 
The state of affairs in India may ; 


some works; the bulk of the, re-" 


By. Hall 4 
The Beth Book. By Sarah Grand. 6s. 


6s. 
The Gadfly. By E. L. 
The Sign of the Cross. By W. Barrett. 
6s. 
The Beetle. By R. Marsh. 6s. . 
Jerome. By M. E. Wilkins. 6s. 
Captains Courageous. By R. Kipling. 6s. 


In the Permanent Way. By F.°A. 
Steel. 6s. 

On the Face of the Waters. By F. A. 
Steel. 6s. 


Wayfaring Men. By Edna Lyall. 6s. © 

At the Cross Roads. By F. F. Mont- 
resor. 6s. 

What Maisie Knew. By H. James. 6s, 

The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. 5s. 

Musical Memories. By A. M. Diehl. 6s. , 

The Benin Massacre. By A. Boisragon. 
3s. 6d. 

All about Klondyke. Is. 

Pioneers of the Klondyke. By M.H. E. 
Haynes. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By A. L. Gordon, 6s, 

Liza cf Lambeth. By W. S. Maugham. 
38. 6d. 

Quo Vadis? By H. Sienkiewicz. 4s. 6d. 

Book of Verses for Children. By E. V. Lucas. ° 6s. 

The Jubilee Book of Cricket» By K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 6s. 

Strength. By E, Sandow. 2s. 6d, net. 

The Potter's Wheel. By J. Watson. 3s. 6d. 

The Invisible Man. By H. G. Wells. 3s. 6d. 

Women of the Old Testament. By R. F. Horton. 

Letters of E. B. Browning. 2 vols. 15s. net, 

Another’s Burden. By J. Payn.” 3s. 6d. 

Baboo Jabberjee. By F. Anstey. 3s. 6d. 

Under the Red Crescent. By C. Ryan. 93. ; 

Twelve Indian Statesmen. By G, Smith. tos. 6d. 

Forty-One Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 36s. 


3s. 6d. 


DR. SILAS WEIR MITCHELL, — 


WeeEKty SuMMARY OF THE WHOLESALE Boox TRADE. 
Week ending 
Oct. 30, 1897.—This was magazine week. Home trade also 
was brisk; altogether it was a busy time. 
Business in the export branches was good. 


Nov. 6, ,, —Againa busy week for the home trade. Foreign’ 
and colonial business continued satis- 
factory. 

» 13, 4 —Tke week-opened well, but trade fell off 


towards the close. Foreign and colonial 
rather quieter. 

», 20, y —A somewhat quieter week in home trade, but 
busier towards its close owing to publica- 
tion of Christmas annuals. Export trade 


generally a little more active, 


~NEW WRITERS, 

DR. SILAS WEIR MITCHELL.’ 

R. WEIR MITCHELL is neither a young writer nér 

* anew writer. He was born in 1829, and has been 
writing since the war times. But as a novelist his fame 
‘has only just reached us, and he is so vigorous that 
Hugh ° “Wynne,” the first story that has won him popu- 
— on this side of the Atlantic, is not likely to be the 
ae last. As one of the greatest living 
‘authorities on nervous diseases, he has 
long had a high reputation among us, 
and his professional books, “ Doctdr 
and- ‘Patient,* “Wear and Tear,” 
“ Gunshot ; Wounds;”> ate: standard 
works. A Philadelphia «physician, 


~~practises with zealand earnestness, as 
he has done for half a century.'But 
his vigour is' not thereby exhausted. 
A story written-in aid of the Sanitary 
Commission Fair during ‘the war was 
followed by other ~ successful tales 
.-for-children, and finding literature a 
recreation after his professional work, 
he took to it with-characteristic zest. 
He has written many poems; they 
_were | collected and published by the 
Century: Company’ about’ a ‘year Ago. 
‘He has written éséays ; half 
“dozen novels —“ Hephzibah Guiness, 
“ Roland Blake,” ‘©Far in the Forest,” 
by ‘sone’ good - judges reputed his 
Wynne. ” This last, recently published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, -isa-vigorous 
and life-like story of Philadelphiian- 
, life in the Revolution time; and of 
the war as seen through the eyes of a Free Quaker,-t that is 
a Quaker who claimed the right to bear arms when the 
country or a good cause was in danger, a right one section 
of the Friends asserted also in the later civil war. Dr. 
Mitchell has a most intimate knowledge of American 
history, and he has woven it into a story of varied 
incident. The book contains a whole gallery of old-world 
American characters. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Unwin we are enabled to give a portrait of Dr. Mitchell, 
from the painting by Frank Holl. 


like his fathér before him, ‘He :still — 
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THE READER. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH MR, AUSTIN DOBSON. 


[™ poetry of Mr. Austin Dobson has been dealt 
with, critically and bibliographically, in previous 
issues of THE BooKMAN, but about the poet himself and 
his surroundings little ha’ appeared anywhere. Like 
Gerald Massey, he has—or, at least, had—never been 
interviewed. He told me during a recent Saturday 
afternoon talk that he has a rooted objection to the “intrusion 
of his personality ” upon the public, either 
through press or platform. Even in his 
poetry he has rarely expressed his personal 
emotions, and has frequently gone out of 
his way to avoid using the first person 
singular. Among the few personal pieces 
in the whole of his Collected Poems are the 
dedication, the stanzas “To One who Bids 
Me Sing,” and the concluding rondeau “ In 
After Days.” So little has he revealed his 
own mind and heart.that it would be diffi- 
cult to divine from his poems his philosophy 
of life or his religious sympathies, beyond 
the broad fact that he ison the side of faith 
and hope, honour and purity. “In writing 
verse,” he said, “I have never been pre- 
occupied by anything more than the desire 
to produce good work, though there are 
many subjects which I should instinctively. 
refrain from treating at all. If, as a whole, 
what I have done does not make for harm- 
less pleasure, sympathy with humanity and 
things honest and of good report, it has 
missed its meaning. This is what I have 
tried to express in ‘In After Days.’” 

In choosing subjects Mr. Dobson’s 
method is the reverse of that of many poets. 
The common practice of the writer of verse 
is to take some existing theme, and let the : 
imagination play upon that; Mr. Dobson has usually invented 
his plot, and arrived at details by careful study. People 
have written to ask Mr. Dobson about the source of “ The 
Ballad of ‘ Beau Brocade’ ”—the story of which is a piece of 
pure invention, although much study of the life of the time 
was necessary to the filling in of the details. Similarly, 
nearly all the “Fables of Literature and Art’ are sheer 
imagination. Perhaps the only piece Mr. Dobson has written 
describing an incident in his own experience is ‘‘ The Poet’s 
Seat: An Idyll of the Suburbs.” When out walking one 
day he was attracted by the appearance of a tree that had 
just been felled, and thought it would make an excellent 
garden seat. How his hopes were disappointed is 
humorously told in the poem. The incident occurred at 
Ealing, and I saw the corner of the garden where the 
“lordly trunk” was deposited. 

Mr. Dobson’s practice has been to take to poetry when 
an idea has come to him; when no idea comes he goes 
on with prose. I should not think of attempting to write a 
poem unless I had the beginning, middle, and end in my 
head—especially the end. I compose when sitting by the 
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fire, or walking, or riding in the train. When transcribing 
I necessarily make alterations, but usually the piece is 
practically finished before I take up my pen. ‘The Story 
of Rosina,’ one of the longest things I have written, was 
composed mentally and altered stanza by stanza before I 
wrote down a line.” j 

I expressed to Mr. Dobson the hope that ‘‘ To One Who 
Bids Me Sing” need not be taken altogether seriously, and 
that we may look to him for new poems. “After five-and- 
forty,” he responded, “a writer of familiar verse usually 
feels that he has said about all he can well say in that 


form, and in my judgment unless he strike out an alto- 
gether new line he had far better be silent. No doubt T 
shall still write pieces occasionally, but certainly the bulk 
of my verse is done.” ; 
_ Arather curious fact cropped up in the course of our 
conversation. In his article in THe Bookman of last 
April, Mr. Arthur Symonds mentioned that Mr. Dobson’s 
work exercised over him a similar charm to that’ of 
the bust of Julia, daughter of Titus, in the Capitoline at 
Rome. Mr. Dobson was much struck: by this comparison, , 
because for many years, when going to the Art Library at 
South Kensington, where he does a great deal of investiga- 
tion, he has almost always paused at the foot of the stairs, 
fascinated by the replica of the bust. i 
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_ Some of the characteristics of Mr. Dobson’s poetry may 
doubtless be traced to the unbroken calm and regularity of 
his life. Eldest son of the late George Clarisse Dobson, C.E., 
he was born at Plymouth on January 18th, 1840. His 
grandmother was French, and his father was brought up 
in France—which explains his marked inclination towards 
French subjects. He was educated at Beaumaris Grammar 
School, at a private school at Coventry, and at Strasburg. 
At the age of sixteen he returned to England, expecting 
to become a civil engineer, that being the profession of his 
father, grandfather, uncle, and other relatives. But in 
December, 1856, he accepted the offer of a clerkship in 
the Board of Trade, and has since remained there, now 
being Principal of a department. He says that having 
found his vocation he took to literature as an avocation ; 
most people would quarrel with that way of putting it. 
After entering the Civil Service he felt he would lke 
to become an artist, and studied in his leisure at 
South Kensington, but, discovering that a colleague in 
the Board of Trade who had never received any tuition 
could. do better work than himself, he corcluded that he 
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had not any special gift for art, and shortly after turned to 
literature. 

_ As mentioned in Mr. W. Davenport Adams’s article in 
THE Bookman for February, 1896, it was in Zemp/e Bar 
that Mr. Dobson made his first appearance as a poet. In 
accepting “A City Flower,” Edmund Yates wrote that he 
was delighted with it, and characterised it as “ fresh, original, 
and very pretty.” When S¢. Pau/’s appeared, Mr. Dobson 
became a frequent contributor, but it is a common error 
that he was “discovered” or brought out by Anthony 
Trollope through personal friendship. It is true they were 
both Government officials, but the young poet forwarded his 
pieces to Trollope as a perfect stranger, and, whilst he 
accepted them with great cordiality, it was not until 1873, 
five years after he began to contribute, that Dobson met him, 
and they did not come into close personal relations until 
after Trollope had ceased editing S¢. Pau/'s. Mr. Dobson 
speaks enthusiastically of Trollope as an editor. ‘He was 
most prompt in answering letters, and took the keenest inter- 
est inone’s work. Hecriticised freely and severely. Some- 
times he would return a manuscript with queries to nearly 
every stanza, and I frequently made modifications in deference 
to his views. I have never known a magazine better edited 
than S¢. Paul's was, and I cannot understand why it was not 
a greater success.” 

One would imagine, from Mr. Dobson’s poetry, that such 
prosaic work as that of the Board of Trade would be alto- 
gether foreign to his taste, and I ventured to enquire 
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whether he had never been tempted to relinquish his posi- 
tion there and devote himself entirely to literature. He 


_ said, “ No ; the one occupation balances the other in a very 


satisfactory and agreeable manner. Business habits are 
useful—even to a literary man.” 

The record of Mr. Dobson’s life, so far as it is of public 
interest, must be sought in his work. He quoted as 
applicable to his own case the sentence from Montaigne 
which, written in Mr. Dobson’s ordinary’ handwriting, is 
reproduced herewith. For the last forty-one years he has 
spent his days at the Board of Trade, and for nearly 
thirty of them devoted his evenings to literary work. 
On returning from Whitehall, his usual habit after dinner 
is to read or listen to music until about ten o’clock, when 
he retires to his study and works until midnight. A 
Government office is not precisely a bed of roses, and he 
regards his literary work as recreation. Sometimes he does 
a little writing before leaving home in the morning. He 
says it is wonderful how much one can get through by 
keeping at it. The alternate Saturday afternoon he 
frequently spends at the British or Kensington Museum. 

For eighteen years Mr. Dobson has resided 
at Ealing—the last fifteen in his own house 
at the top of Eaton Rise. It may interest some to 
know that he is a member of the Church of 
England and a water-drinker. He is the father 
of a large family who are a source of great joy 
to their parents. His eldest son, a Cambridge 
man, is a teacher in the school at Chefoo, in con- 
nection with the China Inland Mission. His 
eldest daughter, who is a Bachelor of Music, has 
for nearly a year been working among the Parsees 
under the Missionary Settlement for University 
Women in Bombay, where in the spring she acted as a 
volunteer nurse in a plague hospital. Another daughter, 
who is studying medicine, is now in her fourth year at the 
Royal Free Hospital, and a son has won a scholarship at 
Clifton. Mrs. Dobson has written several children’s books 
for the Religious Tract Society and Messrs. Nelson and 
Sons. 

_ Although Mr. Dobson, is not a diner out, he has been 
brought into association with many literary people. He 
was a friend of Coventry Patmore, Frederick Locker 
Lampson, and the late Lord De Tabley. He met Browning 
and Matthew Arnold, and dined with Tennyson, who, he 
says, was very kind to him. Mr. Dobson said he has not 
much time for current literature, although he is fairly posted 
in the work of his contemporaries. 

For the most part, Mr. Dobson lives in the atmosphere 
of the eighteenth century. His devotion to subjects of this 
period he attributes partly to temperament, partly to the 
influence of Thackeray (particularly his lectures on the 
English humorists), and partly to accident. Having suc- 
cessfully edited Eighteenth Century Essays for Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, he has received one request after another to do work 
along the same line. His prose work is not of great bulk, 
but it is emphatically of the kind that must be measured by 
quality, not quantity. He has edited many editions of the 
works of eighteenth century writers, and written the lives of 
several, including Hogarth, Fielding, Goldsmith, Steele, and 
Horace Walpole, and a book on Thomas Bewick the en- 
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graver, and his pupils. He has edited-numerous editions 
of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” including a beautiful facsimile 
of the original, with a bibliographical preface, and is en- 
gaged on another. He is now preparing a definitive edition 
of his “Life of Hogarth,” which is to be published in 
February, and is engaged upon a new series of Vignettes. 
He has also written a preface for the new edition of Jane 
Austen’s novels, published by Messrs. Macmillan. 

When I asked Mr. Dobson whether he had any special 
preference for any one part of his literary work, he said that 
writing his Eighteenth Century Vignettes—little studies on 
out-of-the-way subjects—had given him peculiar pleasure. 
Hogarth has always been a passion with him, and Gold- 
smith he speaks of as a hobby. Almost as far back as he 
can remember he used to pore over Hogarth’s prints in 
the Penny Magazine. The drawers of an old fashioned 
table in his study are full of Hogarth prints, and he has a 
large number of books relating to the artist. He has first 
editions of many of Fielding’s, Goldsmith’s, and Walpole’s 
works; “A Compleatt Sette” of the original Specta‘ors, 
and the actual copy of the Worth Briton containing Wilkes’s 
attack on Hogarth, which the latter carried about in his 
pocket to show to his friends. Although he has many 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S BOOK PLATE. 


rare and curious books, Mr. Dobson disclaims being a 
collector. His practice is, whenever he is engazed upon a 
subject, to purchase all the books he can relating to it. 
Everything in his study is connected with his literary 
life. He has sat at the same desk for over thirty years. 
Among other things I saw pictures of Hogarth’s 
home and tomb, portraits of Pope, Prior, Johnson, 
Swift,.and Goldsmith, an engraving of Boucher’s picture 
which suggested “The Story of Rosina,” a lithograph 
of the portrait of Albert Durer, which appears as 
frontispiece to “The Little Passion,” edited by -Mr. 
Dobson, for the Ex-Libris series; Hogarth’s portrait. of 
Fielding, used for the edition of his “Journey to Lisbon,” 


which Mr. Dobson edited for the Chiswick Press Reprints ; 
A. E. Abbey’s original drawing of Mr. Dobson’s bookplate, 
kindly lent for the purpose of this article; Mr. Hugh 
Thomson’s drawing of the “Rescue of Sophia,” which 
Mr. Dobson considers one of his best, in the Illustrated 
Vicar of Wakefield (Macmillan) ; Caldecott’s original 
drawing for the frontispiece of Eighteenth Century Essays ; 
and the drawing made by Mr. Alfred Parsons for the rondeau 
“To a June Rose.” A.D. 


STRAY PROPOSALS. 


UTHORS of a coy and modest disposition, when 
called upon to describe the love affairs of youthful 
characters in their novels, have to face difficulties that 
cannot be estimated by folk who possess the ordinary share 
of effrontery. Some shirk the task altogether, and omit 
all references to affairs of the heart, with the result that their 
books are sneered at by lady readers, and justly condemned 
by all right-minded critics. The following samples of love- 
scenes are offered as likely to suit varied tastes, and bashful 
novelists are respectfully urged to give them a trial. 


No. 


The gifted young woman surveyed from the doorway at 
the side of the stalls the critics who had not taken advan- 
tage of the entracle to go out and quaff beverages, Only 
one of them looked grim ; that one was her quondam 
admirer Clarence Walton. She went along the row of stalls 
and sank into the seat next to his. 

“ Dear Mr. Walton,” she said, “‘ I—— ” 

She hesitated. 

“ Beg pardon?” he said, coldly. 

“I do so want to know what you think of the first two 
acts of my play. As a friend, now tell me your candid 
opinion.” 

“ My opinion, Miss Gordon,” he said, with reserve, “ will 
appear to-morrow morning in the —-— ” 

“I know, I know,” she said, agitatedly. 
Clarence, you can give me a hint.” 

“T am of opinion,” replied Clarence Walton, cautiously, 
“ that the pruning-knife will have to be used here and there. 
I think, too, that it shows traces of the feminine spirit. 
Also that one or two situations are wore conventional. 
Morever——” 

“Clare!” she interrupted, appealingly. 
around; there was no one within hearing. 
thing to say to you. ” 
Lucerne?” 

He slapped his forehead with a gesture of paia. 

“ Shall I ever forget ?” he asked, bitterly. “ Why torture 
me with these memories ?” 

She blew gently at the feathered edge of her fan, and kept 
her eyes down. © 

“I have thought so often of that journey up Mount 
Pilatus,” she said, gently. 

“And I, too. 1 have never ceased to blame myself for 
offering my heart to a careless girl, who lightly spurned it. 
But, tush! A truce to——” 

“That careless girl,” said Muriel, softly and earnestly, 
“has grown into a sedate, thoughtful woman. She has 
changed her opinion on many things; she has learnt to 
value the affection of a noble, honest, true-hearted man.” 


“But surely, 


She looked 
“T have some- 
Do you remember that morning at 
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_ “ His name?” he asked, brusquely. ‘“ Tell me the name 
of this fortunate person.” 

“Clary,” she said, shyly, touching his sleeve, “can’t 
you guess? “ 

Muriel ! ” 

“Tt is you, and you alone whom I have never ceased to 
admire’; it is you, and you alone who——” 

- The orchestra had stumbled back, and was signalling the 
fact by tuning its instruments noisily. ‘The occupants of the 
stalls returned, and a gruff critic on, apparently, a halfpenny 
paper demanded the seat of which Muriel had taken 
temporary possession. 

“Till to-morrow, dear heart,” said Clarence Walton to 
her, a light of great joy in his eyes. 

«J shall look out for your notice,” she said, gaily. 


No. II. 


* Miss Goodenough ! ” 

“Captain Purleigh!” 

_ “Our journey is nearly at an end. For three weeks I 
have had the inestimable privilege of seeing you daily. 
Just as this steamer has neared hour by hour the land of 
our birth, so my heart, hour by hour——” 

“TI suppose the time’s getting on. What do you make it 
now by your watch?” 

“TI forgot to wind it up. I forget everything, dear Miss 
Goodenough, whilst you are near. Your fair presence——” 
“ Wonder how large the sea really is? Looks an enor- 
mous distance out there, doesn’t it?” 

' © The sea, Miss Goodenough, unlike my affection for you, 
has its limits. To walk thus with you on the deck of this 
steamer, to touch your hand, to hear your voice—all this to 
me is happiness that cannot be measured.” 

“ Do you golf at all, Captain Purleigh ?” 

“‘T have no thought for any links but those which shall 
join our hearts and make them-one. Miss Goodenough— 
Trixie ! won’t you say one word, ‘that I may become the 
happiest of men ?” 

“Wonder how much one ought to give the stewardess ?” 
“ Why will you not utter one brief word, loved one? You 
and I have noted sometimes on the voyage from South 
Africa how on a dark night the fair moon will suddenly 
peep through and illumine all——” 

“ { think I see my uncle’s straw hat.” 

* So one word from you will lighten my heavy anxiety 
and tell me that content is in store. Miss Goodenough, 
may I, dare I, venture to hope?” 

“ How funny it will seem to be cn land again.” 

“You will not answer me? You refuse to say the one 
word? Be it so, Miss Goodenough. Farewell! Some day, 
perhaps, when it is too late——” 

* Captain Purleigh, stay! You must — seen——” 
“Go on!” 

“You must have seen that I—I care for eeeey much 
indeed.” 


“My dearest, dearest, ever dearest life a 


No. III. 


- The guide Imobersteg took the golden coin and winked. 
Henri Bernard resented this inflection of the eye-lid as 
something of an impertinence, but he could not protest, for 
-he knew that he was in Imobersteg’s power. 

‘May. Wheatley tripped up to them gaily, and Henri 
- Bernard motioned to the Swiss to be prepared. 

“ Soyes sage (Be a sage),” commanded Henri. 


“With whom do I ascend the mountain, good Imober- 
steg?” she asked, speaking the language of the country. 

The guide stolidly pointed to M. Bernard, and the girl 
made a charming moue. 

“T understood that mon cousin (my cousin) was to accom- 
pany me,” she said, with delightful naiveté. 

‘The arrangements at the last moment have altered 
been,” said the guide. 

“trust, Miss Wheatley,” said Elenti Bernard, advancing 
with a sneer, “that my presence will not entirely destroy 
the chaim of the scenery.” 

“ There won’t be much left,” she said. 

“ Miss Wheatley is plepsed to be facetious,” he said, con- 
strainedly. 

“Miss Wheatley is not pleased at all,” she said. “Good 


Imobersteg, vous connaisses les cordes (you know the ropes) 


Do your duty.” 

“ Farceuse / (Low comedy lady !) ” remarked the guide, 
as he performed his duties. When they were securely roped 
to each other, the guide touched his hat and waited., She 
took no notice, but ordered him with an imperious gesture 
‘to proceed. 

“ La belle dame sans merci (The beautiful lady without a 
thank you),” muttered the guide. 

“Have you no fear, chére mademoiselle ? (dear miss)” 
asked Henri Bernard. 

‘A Wheatley,” she said, proudly, “a vingt joues (has 
cheek enough for ten).” 

Presently they approached a difficult part of the moun- 
tain, and it was then that Imobersteg, leading, quietly 
detached himself from the rope, and. Henri Bernard’s heart 
gave a bound of joy. Feeling the tension of the rope 
lessened, May gazed around. Below her was a yawning 
chasm; above her M. Bernard, seated by the one tree 
within ‘sight, looked down at her. Parbleu ! (My good-° 


ness)” she shouted. ‘'The guide! QOvw est-i/? (Where is~ 


he?)”- 

“The guide,” says M. Bernard, with sangfroid (blood- 
cold), departed. Weare alone. The others are out 
of earshot. Scream, if you will ; naught but the blue sky 
above and the chasm below can hear you.” 

“ Cest dommage / (It is a damage!) ” she cries. 

“ Mais ce n’est rien (But it is not nothing),” he replies. 
‘With me at hand, Miss Wheatley, you are safe. You have 
but to amend the answer that you gave me last evening at 
the Schweizerhof. I asked you then to be my wife; you 
spurned me. Is it not so?” 

“ Oui / (Yes !)” she answers. 

“Now,” he says, leaning down, “ now I tell you——” 

‘‘Keep tight hold of that rope.” 

“Now, I tell you that you must and shall be mine. I 
love you with-a passion that cannot and will not——” 

“ You let that rope slip,” she repeats, warningly, “and I 
shall look silly.” 

“If I cannot be your mari (husband),” he hisses, “no 
one else shall be your mari (husband). Give your consent, 
enchanting girl, or at this moment, when all Nature smiles, 
when——” 

“ Jamais / (Never !)” she says. 


Sapristi (Bother !)” he cries, standing up and paying 


out the rope. “Thus, then, do I lower you to certain——” 

“* Non / (No!)” cries an honest young voice beside him, 
snatching the rope from his hands. “Me voila! (Me 
see !)” 

In less time than it takes to write these. words, the _half- 
fainting May Wheatley was hauled into safety by her hand- 
some cousin. With a wild cry of disappointment, Henri 
Bernard untied the rope from his waist, and senped into 
the chasm. 

“T’m glad he’s gone, dear,” said May Wheatley. “He 
was beginning to be quite a nuisance.” 

W. Perr RipceE. 
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FORGERIES: A STORM IN 
A TEACUP. 
HE American Bcokman for September contained an 
article by Mr. E. D. North, entitled “ An Interest- 
ing Find; or, Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté.” The 
article described a book which Mr. North, or rather Mr. 
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FACSIMILE OF FORGED LETTER OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE IN 
A FRENCH EDITION OF THE PSALMS, 


North’s sister, picked up in a London bookshop. The said 
book was entitled “ The Policy of the Clergy of France to 


Destroy the Protestants of that Kingdom,” and its one value 


was that in the fly-leaf was what purported to be a letter from 
Charlotte Bronté to Thackeray. Asno letter from Charlotte 
Bronté to Thackeray has hitherto been in the possession ot 
Bronté enthusias!s, this document, if genuine, would really 
be a very valuable treasure. Thackeray’s letters, includ- 
ing any that he may have received from Miss Bronté, are 
in the possession of Mr. George Smith, of the 
firm of Smith and Elder, and they are never likely 
to see the light. This little book, then, that Miss 
North purchased , for three shillings in a London 
bookseller’s would be well worth the money if 
the letter were genuine. The bookseller told her 
that the handwriting was “only a facsimile,” but 
Miss North clearly has a small opinion of the 
wits of London booksellers, and paid her money. 
Perhaps she was wise. Anyway, here is a four- 
page article in the American Bookman, which must 
have amply rewarded the purchase. At the time 
I contented myself with expressing the opinion 
in the columns of the J//ustrated London News 
that the letter was an obvious forgery, giving as 
a sufficient reason that Thackeray and Miss. 
Bronté were never on such intimate terms that 
she could have written to him as “ Dear 
Thackeray.” This casual cpinion would seem to 
have made Mr. North very angry, and I am now 
informed that “ distinguished Bronté specialists 
in America” have pronounced the letter genuine. 
There is no possible argument that can avail 
against a dictum of this kind, and in any case the 
world is not throbbing with anxious interest 
in the matter. 

It amuses me, however, to give my reasons for believing 
this letter to be a forgery, but first let us look at the letter 
in question. “Dear Thackeray”! Remember that 
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FACSIMILE OF LETIER ATTRIBUTED TO CHARLOITE BRONIE, ~ 


Charlotte Bronté corresponded but little with Thackeray, 
only one or two letters passing at most. There is no 
evidence that he ever lent her a book. That she, who was the 
very personification of shyness and diffidence, would have 
rewarded such courtesy by writing a letter in the volume is 
not very credible ; that she, who after years of correspondence 
never got beyoad “ Dear Sir” and ‘* My Dear Sir” with 
other men, should have ventured on “Dear Taackeray” 
with her great “ Titan” is still less believable. As a matter 
of fact, women do not, certainly they did not in the fifties, 
write to male acquaintances by their surnames. That 
custom is not uncommon in France, and I have reason to 
believe that the ingenious imitator of Miss Bronté’s hand- 
writing was a resident in France, who, after reading Mrs. 
Gaskell’s book, amused himself by imitating Miss Bronté’s 
handwriting in sundry volumes in his possession.- Here, 
for example, is another “ Bronté find,” which belongs to a 
friend who, I think, will readily part with it to any American 
enthusiast who is not over particular as to the genuineness 
of his autographs. It is a small volume entitled “ Les 
Psaumes de David Mis en Vers Francais, Revus et ap- 
prouvés par les pasteurs et professeurs de l’église et de 
Vacadémie de Genéve. Neuchatel: Imprimerie de Petit- 
pierre et Prince, 1832.” Within is. letter, which I reproduce, 
purporting to be from Charlotte Bronté to her sister Emily :— 

This letter does not require much examination, because 
although it has many Bronté touches, notably the “ D. V.” 
which Miss Bronté frequently used, it is well known that Miss 
Bronté was never in Paris, and that letter, therefore, although 
apparently in the same handwriting as that in Mr. North's 
book, may be dismissed without dispute as a forgery. The 
owner does not think it genuine himself, but, as I have said, 
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From the New York Bookman, 


he would sell it to anyone who does. Let me turn again to 
Mr. North’s letter. In addition to the “ Dear Thackeray,” 
there is a postscript which runs as follows :—‘ Mr. Nicholls 
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FACSIMILE OF FIRST PAGE OF A LETTER FROM CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE TO MR, JAMES TAYLOR, 


is very well and sends his compliments. He hopes to 
accompany me to London early next year.—C. B.” As Miss 
Bronté, after her marriage in June, 1854, invariably signed her 
name C. B. Nicholls, this letter must, if genuine, have been 
written the September before that event. But in September, 
1853, Mr. Nicholls was not at Haworth, and was not an 
accepted lover. Is it likely, therefore, that she would 
have written to Thackeray, sending the compliments of 
the then Curate of Kirk Smeaton, and write of his 
accompanying her to London ! 

Either of these points sufficiently disposes of Mr. North’s 
forged letter, but it is worth while turning for a moment to 
such evidence as can be derived from handwriting, the 
more especially as I am informed that “ Bronté experts in 
America to whom the book has been submitted assure 
Mr. North that there is strong evidence it was written by no 
other person than Miss Bronté, ard that Mr. Williamson, 
who is known to be a collector of Bronté letters, has also 
declared himself of that opinion.” I do not know what 
‘* Bronté experts” may be like. The simple lives of these 
gentle and retiring women were scarcely sufficiently full of 
excitement to admit of much expert knowledge being 
necessary in studying them. The only experts that are 
required in dealing with a matter of this sort, after all, are 
the experts in handwriting; but as the name of my friend 
Mr. Williamson, of New York, has been introduced, I may 
say at once that one of the first autograph collectors in Eng- 
land, Mr. Thomas Wise, is perfectly satisfied that this par- 
ticular letter is an obyious forgery. Here, however, are two 


facsimiles of Miss Bronté’s letters; one of them is printed 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life,” and the original is in the possession 
of Mr. Thornton Williams. It is addressed to Mr. W. Smith 
Williams, and it was written after several years of friendly 
and intimate correspondence, a kind of correspondence 
which never went on in any shape or form with Thackeray, 
yet it will be observed the letter is addressed “My Dear 
Sir.” The other letter, dated September 20, 1849, is 
addressed to Mr. James Taylor ; it is printed in full in 
“Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle,” and the original is in 
the possession of Mr. Taylor’s family. This Mr. ‘Taylor had 
proposed marriage to Miss Bronté, and was on terms of a 
very considerable amount of intimacy. She liked him very 
much as a friend, yet this letter also, it will be observed, is 
addressed ‘‘ My Dear Sir.” 

But of more importance is it to compare the handwriting 
of these two letters with the handwriting of the forgery. In 
both these unquestionable letters the “y’s” and the “i’s” 
have a character in common, and it is the character of all 
Miss Bronté’s letters. The “i’s” she looped in this par- 
ticular way from childhood to the grave. The “‘f,” again, 
is worth notice ; it was always looped at the tail in genuine 
letters, but not in the forgery. The curl of the “d” is, 
also, very distinctive in Miss Bronté’s letters. Altogether, 
it will be seen that not only is this particular letter a 
forgery, but that it is a very clumsy and imperfect forgery. 
There are forged letters of Miss Bronté about which do not 
make such blunders as ‘“‘ Dear Thackeray ” and the reference 
to Mr. Nicholls, and which, therefore, are far more difficult 
to discover. I hope that if Mr. Williamson is a believer in 
this forgery, he is not the unhappy possessor of forged 
letters more astutely devised. CLEMENT K.. SHORTER. 
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THE HARMSWORTHS AND THEIR 
PUBLICATIONS. 


EW people realise the extent of the Harmsworth family’s 
journalistic operations or the degree of their success. 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth has beaten all records. Before he 
was twenty-three he published his first periodical, Answers, 
with a very small capital. Before he was thirty he was a 
millionaire. Now, at thirty-two, he is chief proprietor ot 
several dailies and twenty-two periodicals, and head of the 
largest publishing business in the world. Every journal 
issued has been successful ; not one has been discontinued. 
The Harmsworth publications have the largest circulation 
in almost every department of British journalism, including 
morning and evening dailies, and numerous class weeklies— 
such as women’s papers, cycling papers, humorous papers, 
boys’ papers, etc. The total weekly output exceeds seven 
millions. Of the Daily Mail between 380,000 and 
390,000 copies are sold every day, and the circulation 
continues to increase, in spite of the struggles of its older 
contemporaries and the newsagents’ interested objection to 
halfpenny papers. 

An idea of the present position of the Harmsworth 
firm may be gained by a comparison of its profits 
with those of other publishing houses. The annual 
balance sheets last issued show the following profits: 
George Newnes, Limited, £ 66,698 (dividend 15 per cent.) ; 
C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, £40,874; Cassell and 
Company, Limited, £33,520 (dividend 9 per cent.). The 
balance sheet of Harmsworth Brothers, Limited, just issued, 
shows a net profit on the year’s working of £178,857, over 
437,000 more than the other three firms put together. A 
dividend of 20 per cent. has been declared, £25,000 
carried forward, and a large reserve fund started. These 
figures refer only to the periodical business; the Dasly 
Mail, Evening News, Daily Record (Glasgow), aad Southern 
Daily Mail (Portsmouth) are owned by separate companies, 
with the brothets in command. The Zvening News, when 
purchased three years ago, had lost over £200,000 ; it now 
yields a profit of upwards of £26,000 a year. Its £1 
shares, which could be bought for threepence each, now 
stand at over £3. . 

The following is a complete list of the Harmsworth 
periodicals, with price, and date commenced. They are all 
published every week, with the exception of Fashion 
Novelties, which appears moathly :— 


Answers... .. Penny 1888, June 12th. 
Comic Cuts. . . Halfpenny 1890, May 
Iljustrated Chips .. Halfpenny 1890, July 26th. 

_ Forget-Me-Not .. Penny 1891, November 14th. 


1892, July 23rd. 
1892, December 19th. 
1893, November 11th. 
1894, July 14th. 


The Funny Wonder Halfpenny 
Home, Sweet Home Penny 
Halfpenny Marvel .. Halfpenny 
Sunday Companion Penny 


Union Jack .. .. Halfpenny 1894, November 28th. 
Pluck Library .. Halfpenny 1894, December ist. 
Boys’ Friend Halfpenny 1895, February 2ad. 
Home Chat .. .. Penny 1895, March 23rd. 


Comic Home Journal Halfpenny 
Sunday Stories .. Penny 1896, April 25th. 

Home Companion... Penny .. 1897, February 2oth. 
Fashion Novelties .. Penny .. 1897, May. 
Rambler... .. Penny 1897, May 22nd. 

The Cycle .. .. Penny Purchased early in 1897. 
Heartsease Library.. Penny 1897, November Ioth. 


1895, April 6th. 


In addition to the above, pore works—e.g., “ Sixty 


Years a Queen” aid “ Nelson and His Times”—are from 
time to time issued in weekly or monthly parts. The 
Evening News and Post was purchased in September, 1894, 
the Portsmouth Mail in June, 1895, and the Glasgow Record 
in October, 1895. The first number of the Daily Mail 
appeared on May 4th, 1896. 

Mr. Alfred Harmsworth owns rather more than half of 
the entire property. Mr. Harold Harmsworth is the next 
largest shareholder; the other brothers following in the 
order of their age. One of the many remarkable features 
of the whole undertaking is the youthfulness of those who 
initiated and conduct it. Alfred Harmsworth was born on 
July rsth, 1865. The ages of his brothers engaged in the 
business are: Harold (business manager), 29 ; Cecil (literary 
editor), 27; Leicester (Alfred’s right-hand man in the 
editorial department), 26; Hildebrand, 24; St. John, 21. 
They will soon be joined by another brother, Vyvyan 
George, aged 16. Mr. Harmsworth’s only regret is that he 
has not more brothers. The average age of the whole 
staff, excluding small boys, is twenty-three years. 

The father of the Hacmsworths was a successful barrister ; ; 
he died in 1889. Their mocher is a daughter of the late 
William Maffett, of Dublin, in which county Alfred Harms- 
worth was born. He was educated at the Grammar School, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, and under the Rev. J. Milne, of 
Streete Court, Westgate-on-Sea. His parents wished him to 
prepare for the Bar, but the journalistic instinct asserted 
itself too strongly to be resisted. At fifteen he edited a 
school paper, and at seventeen, after a holiday scamper 
through Europe, he entered the office of the J//ustrated 
London News as editor of one of Sir William Ingram’s 
publications. At one time or another he has done 
practically every kind of newspaper work, from report- 
ing fires and police-court proceedings up to writing for 
London dailies. At the age of twenty-one he married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Robert Milner, of Kidlington, 
Oxon. Mrs. Harmsworth writes occasionally; for some 
time she helped her husband very considerably in his 
journalistic work. 

Always a hard worker, Mr. Alfred Harmsworth continues 
to take active part in the business of which he is the 
head. He is quick and facile, and bears his enormous 
responsibilities lightly. He is in constant communication 
with his editors and principal assistants. From his town and 
country houses—36, Berkeley Square and Elmwood, St. 
Peter’s, Kent—-private telephone wires run direct into his 
principal offices, so that he can transact business and edit 
papers from his library or bedroom. All the leading English 
and foreign newspapers are delivered at his house. Before 
rising in the morning he acquaints himself with the news 
and comments of the day. He may not leave his bedroom 
until ten or eleven o’clock, but by that time he has got 
through a great deal of work. At night, from ten to eleven, 
he usualiy does a solid hour’s dictation. He has two 
private secretaries—Mr. R. Nicholson (who has spent three 
years in India, and accompanied Mr. Harmsworth on his 
recent trip thither) and Mr. G. A. Sutton. 

Mr. Harmsworth is a frequent contributor to his various 
journals, and directs the policy of both the Daily Mas and 
the Zvening News. He and his brothers have the reins of 
their business well in hand, and allow no department in 
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any of their publications to get beyond their reach. When in 
town Mr. Harmsworth usually visits his offices every day. If 
he chose, he could of course soon free himself from all business 
responsibilities and live like a prince for the rest of his days. 
But he thoroughly enjoys helping to drive the big team and 
keeping it ahead of every rival. As to his health, Mr. 
Harmsworth’s own account is that it is “good, but not too 
good.” He sleeps well, but is apt not to take enough 
exercise and holiday. Yet he scarcely looks his age, whilst 
in spirit he is ten years younger. His brain literally over- 
flows with striking ideas on all sorts of subjects. Within 
the space of a few minutes he will touch on the most diverse 
themes, and with reckless prodigality throw out suggestions 
for dozens of articles. He is a man of very strong con- 
victions, and has decided opinions about the position of this 
country, believing that we are in danger of losing our 
industrial and commercial pre-eminence. 

Mr. Harmsworth is passionately fond of travel. He has 
fished in almost all parts of the world; he has caught 
tarpon, the largest fighting fish that swims, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and mahseer in India. He owns several fishings 
in England. He is partial to experiments and more 
or less hazardous enterprises—as witness the Jack- 
son-Harmsworth Arctic expedition, on which he spent 
some £30,000. Having no children, and desiring to 
spend his money to advantage, he is now looking out for 
some practical scheme, the carrying out of which would 
benefit the people. His ambition does not run in the 
direction of building palatial residences. Before he was 
twenty he saw many of the great houses of Europe, and has 
no desire to add tothem. Hitherto he has been content to 
adapt existing buildings to his domestic requirements. 
Although his town house (which is next to Lord Rose- 
bery’s) has been completed only a few months, it is quite 
free from any distressing appearance of newness. It of 
course contains many treasures, but everything is in perfect 
taste, proportion, and harmony. 

The Harmsworths’ phenomenal success is not to be 
explained by any one “ secret”; there are many contributing 
factors. Perhaps the chief are the brothers’ unanimity of 
mind and affection, and their knowledge of human nature. 
They not only know exactly what the public wants ; they also 
know how to get the best out of those who can supply it. 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth in particular has studied the science 
and art of newspaper and periodical production in all parts 
of the globe. Every new Harmsworth venture is carefully 
considered beforehand; when necessary and practicable, 
experiments are made, and every conceivable precaution is 
taken against failure. Undoubtedly the system of profit- 
sharing in vogue in the Harmsworth establishments has 
greatly contributed to their prosperity. Every worker in the 
concern has or can easily obtain a direct share in the 
business, and the possibilities for a young man of brains and 
perseverance are practically unlimited. If any member of 
the staff has a good idea, the firm will work it for him and 
make him part-proprietor. 

Passing through Messrs. Harmsworth’s ten large estab- 
lishments, one cannot help noticing the fraternal, cheerful 
spirit that pervades them. The strong attachment that 
exists between the brothers seems to have extended to the 
whole staff, who are like a huge, happy, harmonious family. 


Every Friday evening employers and employed meet for social 
intercourse and recreation. Every member of the staff is 
welcome, and six or eight billiard tables are provided. At 
these gatherings you may meet aristocrats and socialists, 
Tories and Radicals, University graduates and Board-school 
boys, proprietors and editors, clerks and printers, all mixing 
together without distinction. The employees run a little 
weekly illustrated organ called Zhe Cue, for their own 
gratification and amusement. 

Only one who has examined for himself can form an 
adequate conception of how extensive and complex is the 
Harmsworth organisation. The business has rapidly out- 
grown one building after another. The first number of 
Answers was issued from a small room on the first floor of 
26, Paternoster Square, divided by a matchboard partition 
into editorial and publishing “ departments,” the rent of 
which was fifteen shillings weekly. Within a year a. move 
was made to a much larger office, 108, Fleet Street. By the 
end of 1892, four and a half years from the start, still more 
room was necessary, and 24, Tudor Street, a corner block, 
became the headquarters. In addition, offices or printing 
works have had to be opened in Whitefriars Street (where is 
situated the Geraldine Press, named after the Harmsworths’ 
mother), Carmelite Street, Temple Chambers, and New Bridge 
Street. The firm is always striving to improve its mechanical 
equipment. Mr. Harmsworth has scoured the earth in 
search of the latest and best newspaper appliances, and their 
agents are always on the outlook to test the newest develop- 
ments. They use extensively the Linotype and Empire 
typesetting machines, finding’ them a great improvement 
on hand-composition. They make their own printing 
ink, and have completed arrangements by which they can 
manufacture paper whenever they wish to do so. Their 
paper-pattern-cutting department is the second largest in the 
kingdom. 

Although Messrs. Harmsworth’s machinery scarcely ever 


.. Stops, the mechanical difficulty of getting done rapidly and 


well the vast amount of printing necessary increases from 
week to week. The Daily Mai/, for example, is printed in 
four different buildings, requiring for its production, not 
only the costly and up-to-date machinery originally provided 
for it, but also all the plant of the Zvening News and the 
News of the World. \.ast year Messrs. Harmsworth secured 
from the Corporation of London the lease of a large piece 
of land on the Thames Embankment, fronting on Carmelite 
Street and Tallis Street, for the erection of printing works 
for the Daily Mail and Evening News, and editorial offices. 
When completed it will be the best-equipped printing 
establishment in the world. The architect is Mr. Herbert 
O. Ellis, of Fenchurch street ; the builder is Mr. Howell J. 
Williams. The new works, including machinery, will cost 
nearly £200,000. The annual ground rent is £4,000. 
Some of the printing plant is now in position ; the machines 
will be running before the end of the year, and it is expected 
that by next May all the work will be completed and the 
building occupied. For the periodicals another large 
building is being erected on the opposite side of the river, 
in Lavington Street, Southwark, at a cost of £40,000. 

The most erroneous statements about the Harmsworths 
and their undertakings appear from time to time in the papers, 

(Continued on page 97.) 
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